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stages in the movement. New light is thrown upon the mediation of 
Virginia, the militia dispute, the activities of Poinsett, and many other 
questions. It is interesting to note that the Unionists were in some re- 
spects more radical than the Nullifiers. Langdon Cheves, William 
Drayton, General James Blair, and other leaders frequently spoke of 
secession as a possible remedy against tariff oppression, and the chief 
plank in their party platform was a demand for a southern convention 
to take united action. The most original feature of the book is the 
treatment of the test oath controversy. By an amendment to the 
state constitution, adopted in 1834, all officials in the State were re- 
quired to take an oath of allegiance to South Carolina in a form which 
Unionists believed to be in conflict with their federal obligations. The 
difficulty was finally compromised by the passage of a legislative reso- 
lution which stated that "the allegiance required by the amendment 
is that allegiance which every citizen owes to the State consistently 
with the Constitution of the United States." 

There is very little to be said in the way of criticism. It would, 
perhaps, have rounded out the subject matter, if more attention had 
been paid to the settlement of the southwest as a factor in the economic 
depression of South Carolina. A mere summary based on the material 
in Professor Turner's Rise of the New West, would have been sufficient. 
More emphasis should also be placed upon the influence of Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, president of South Carolina College, whose writings were the 
greatest single force in popularising English free trade doctrines in 
America. The Poinsett papers belong not to the "Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Society" (p. 367), but to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

W. Roy Smith. 

Life of Henry Winter Davis. By Bernard C. Steiner. (Balti- 
more: John Murphy Company, 1916. Pp. 416.) 

Henry Winter Davis (1817-1865) is the last of the great congres- 
sional leaders of the Civil War period to find a biographer. Fate has 
been unkind to him. His reputation as a statesman has suffered be- 
cause his controversy with President Lincoln and his share in originat- 
ing the congressional plan of reconstruction have been allowed to over- 
shadow other and more important aspects of his career. Through his 
influence and that of Reverdy Johnson, whose life Dr. Steiner has also 
written, Maryland was kept in the Union in 1861 until the military 
forces of the United States were strong enough to control the situation. 
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He was also the undisputed leader of the movement which resulted in 
the Maryland emancipation act of 1863. 

Dr. Steiner's book is extremely sympathetic. In fact, if there is 
any fault to be found at all, it would be that it is too sympathetic, or, 
in other words, that it is not sufficiently critical. Davis was undoubt- 
edly a man "of a dauntless courage, of a lofty eloquence," and "of a 
changeless love of his country" (p. 393), but he was also impetuous, hot- 
tempered, and tactless. He was a jingo in his attitude toward foreign 
powers and he displayed a quite unnecessary amount of rancor in his 
criticism of slavery and the people of the South. The old Whig theory 
of legislative predominance over the executive, which was the key-note 
of his political philosophy, is impractical even in time of peace and it 
is absolutely unworkable in time of war. It is interesting to note that 
Davis's resolution challenging France to war on account of her interfer- 
ence in Mexico, which was passed by the house of representatives on 
April 4, 1864, was characterized by Seward, in his explanation to 
Napoleon III, as an attempt of the legislative to encroach upon the 
executive field of action. This Whig theory of government explains 
in part the bitterness of Davis's attacks upon Lincoln, although his 
disappointment in not getting a cabinet position was probably, also an 
important factor. 

These criticisms are obviously directed more against the subject of 
this biography than against its author. When we consider, however, 
that the unfavorable aspects of Davis's career have been fully repre- 
sented by Nicholay and Hay, Gideon Welles, and others, we ought 
perhaps, after all, to be grateful for this excellent plea for the defense. 
The first three chapters, which are autobiographical, give an interest- 
ing picture of Davis's boyhood and his life as a student at Kenyon Col- 
lege and at the University of Virginia. Dr. Steiner himself covers the 
period from 1840 to 1865, treating in detail the various stages in his 
hero's political career, as a Whig, a Know Nothing, a Constitutional 
Unionist, and a Republican. New light is thrown upon a number 
of questions, especially upon the so-called Wade-Davis bill and the 
Wade-Davis manifesto, both of which, as Dr. Steiner shows, were pri- 
marily the work of Davis and should more properly be described by 
the term Davis- Wade. As a matter of fact, the part played by Davis in 
the history of his time has never before received adequate treatment. 
All students of the Civil War and Reconstruction will welcome this 
scholarly addition to the growing literature of that period. 

W. Roy Smith. 



